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III. — The Succession of Spartan Nauarchs in Hellenica I. 
By Prof. CARLETON L. BROWNSON, 

COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

In 1879 Julius Beloch established the proposition that the 
normal tenure of the Spartan nauarchs was yearly (Rhein. 
Museum, XXXIV.). His demonstration was accepted as 
conclusive by such scholars as Curtius (Gr. Gesch. II. 6 881), 
Gilbert {Staatsalt. I. 64), and Holm (Bursian's Jahresbcr. 
1880, III. 352), and the general soundness of his rule that 
the nauarchia was an annual office has not, I think, been ques- 
tioned. But the rule does not appear to be strictly observed 
during the important years from 41 1 to 404 B.C. Beloch him- 
self contended (Philologu s, XLIII.) that it was, but he did not 
offer adequate proof to support his contention, nor has any 
one else done so. If such proof could be presented, it would 
go far toward settling the long-disputed chronology of this 
period. 

The conditions of the problem are these : in his account of 
the seven years from 41 1 to 404 Xenophon mentions by title 
five Spartan nauarchs, — Mindarus, Cratesippidas, Lysander, 
Callicratidas, and Aracus. Besides these five, a certain Pasip- 
pidas is referred to in such a way as to indicate quite clearly 
that he also was a regularly commissioned nauarch. Accord- 
ingly, we have but six nauarchs instead of the seven required 
by Beloch's rule of annual tenure. It is therefore assumed 
by those who have discussed the subject that the rule is here 
violated, that some one of the six nauarchs mentioned held 
office for two years. I believe, however, that such is not the 
case. 

In the conflict of opinions, it is agreed on all sides that 
Mindarus was chosen nauarch for the year 411-410, Calli- 
cratidas for the year 406-405, and Aracus for the year 405- 
404. The question, then, is as to the terms of the three 
remaining officers, Pasippidas, Cratesippidas and Lysander, 
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which apparently must be forced in some way to fill the space 
of four years from 410 to 406. The process of reasoning 
from the certain to the uncertain may most conveniently begin 
with Callicratidas and work backward from the time of his 
command. His appointment is mentioned by Xenophon in 
I. 6. 1 of the Hellenica, where he says : " In the next year 
[quite certainly 406], Lysander's term having expired, the 
Lacedaemonians sent out Callicratidas to command the ships." 
Therefore, since the nauarch held office for a year, Lysander's 
term was the year 407-406. This conclusion is also distinctly 
indicated by the whole narrative, contained in Chapter V., of 
Lysander's doings as nauarch. Going backward a step far- 
ther, we find it stated in I. 5. 1 that Lysander was sent out as 
nauarch on the expiration of Cratesippidas's term. Again 
we should say, relying upon the established rule of annual 
tenure, that Cratesippidas must have held office during the 
year 408-407. But when we search for corroborative evidence 
to support this conclusion, we seem at first to find exactly the 
opposite. For Xenophon records the appointment of Crate- 
sippidas in the very first chapter of the Hellenica'{\. 1. 32), in 
connection with events which belong quite clearly to the year 
410. Therefore, it would appear that Cratesippidas's term 
covered no less than three years, from 410 to 407. If so, of 
course Beloch's rule of annual tenure breaks down entirely. 
Here, then, is the crucial point, the point which must be 
examined most carefully. 

We are not aided at all by any reference to Cratesippidas's 
doings as nauarch. For he is absolutely unmentioned from 
I. 1. 32, where his appointment is alluded to, to I. 5. 1, 
where he gives place to his successor. We have no resource, 
therefore, except to go back to the very beginning of the 
Hellenica and examine the events which preceded his assump- 
tion of the command. It will be remembered that Xenophon's 
story opens with a description of various operations in the 
Hellespont, terminating in the battle of Cyzicus (410 B.C.). 
The Spartan nauarch, Mindarus, is killed in this battle, and 
his epistoleus, Hippocrates, sends to the ephors the famous 
despatch recording the loss of the Peloponnesian ships and the 
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desperate condition of the men. Xenophon then goes on to 
tell of the aid rendered to the Spartans by Pharnabazus, the 
building of new ships at Antandrus, and the receipt mean- 
while of the news that Hermocrates and the other leaders of 
the Syracusan contingent of the Peloponnesian fleet had been 
exiled from Syracuse. Turning then to events which took 
place at a distance from the main seat of war, Xenophon pro- 
ceeds thus (I. 1. 32) : " In Thasos at about this time a revolu- 
tion took place, and the Spartan party were driven out, also 
Eteonicus, the Spartan harmost. And Pasippidas, the Spartan, 
was accused of having brought this about with the aid of 
Tissaphernes, and was consequently exiled from Sparta. As 
for the fleet which he [Pasippidas] had collected from the 
allies, Cratesippidas was sent out to take command of it, and 
he received it in Chios." We see, therefore, that between the 
term of Mindarus (4ii-4io)and that of Cratesippidas, whose 
dates must still be left uncertain, comes another nauarch, 
Pasippidas. If his period of command can be determined, 
an important step has been taken toward the solution of the 
problem. But let it first be noted that Xenophon clearly 
means to put the Thasian revolution in the same year as the 
battle of Cyzicus (410 B.C.). The exile of Pasippidas and the 
appointment of Cratesippidas followed this revolution; but 
whether immediately or after an interval, short or long, we 
cannot determine from the language of the passage I have 
quoted. Xenophon frequently confuses the topical and the 
annalistic methods in the Hellenica ; the three events here 
related — the Thasian revolution, the exile of one nauarch 
and the appointment of another — may be grouped together 
simply because they depend one upon another ; the second 
and third may well have taken place a year or two years after 
the first. After all, therefore, the conclusion which we have 
already reached, that Cratesippidas held office for the year 
408-407, is at least not absolutely forbidden by the language 
of the passage just quoted ; it remains to be seen whether it 
can be confirmed by any arguments tending to fix the term of 
his predecessor in the nauarchia, Pasippidas. 

As to this Pasippidas, we may say at the outset that in all 
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probability he was not sent out to collect ships from Sparta's 
allies until some time after the battle of Cyzicus. In fact, it 
must have been some time before the result of that battle 
was known at Sparta. For Hippocrates, epistoleus under 
Mindarus, was evidently left without even a despatch boat. 
He did manage, we know not how, to send off a message to 
the ephors, but it was intercepted by the Athenians. When 
at length the ephors did receive the news, they sent an 
embassy to Athens to propose terms of peace. Possibly they 
might have done this and nevertheless prepared at the same 
time to continue the war by giving Pasippidas the commission 
referred to. But that was hardly Sparta's way. She was 
not only, as Thucydides remarks, slow to follow up an advan- 
tage, but also slow to recover energy after a reverse. More- 
over, recognizing that the sea was not her element, she was 
always -most unreasonably discouraged by a naval defeat, 
and never more than half willing to maintain a fleet at all. 
So after the battle of Arginusae she was ready to abandon 
the struggle with Athens, weak as the latter then was. So 
after the loss of her fleet at Pylos she had completely given up 
naval warfare for no less than a dozen years. Here at Cyzicus 
again she had lost her entire fleet, and the ephors must 
have thought once again of abandoning the sea altogether. 
It would have been very strange if they had not at least sus- 
pended any further naval preparations pending the peace 
negotiations with Athens. These negotiations took some 
time; and after they had failed, Sparta might well have 
delayed still longer, perhaps considerably longer, before send- 
ing out Pasippidas to relieve Hippocrates and undertake the 
gathering of a new fleet. Besides, Hippocrates, a man who 
later proved himself a brave and efficient officer, was already 
on the ground. Upon the death of Mindarus he, as epistoleus, 
had succeeded to the chief command, just as Eteonicus suc- 
ceeded Callicratidas after Arginusae, just as the epistoleus 
regularly succeeded the nauarch in case of need. Sparta, 
seldom energetic, might well have preferred to leave him in 
command at a time when naval success, if it could be thought 
of at all, seemed so far in the future. 
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It is most probable, therefore, that a considerable period 
elapsed after the battle of Cyzicus before Pasippidas received 
his commission. If so, it is all but impossible that he could 
have collected a fleet from scattered allies of Sparta when the 
Athenians absolutely commanded the sea, that he could have 
been suspected of complicity in the Thasian revolt, accused 
in Sparta, tried, condemned to exile, and succeeded by Crate- 
sippidas, all within the same year (410) in which the battle of 
Cyzicus was fought. Even if he had been commissioned as 
soon as the news of Cyzicus reached Sparta, it would still be 
extremely difficult to crowd all these later experiences of his 
into the remainder of the year 410. It is fair to conclude, 
therefore, that when Xenophon speaks of his condemnation 
and the succession of Cratesippidas in connection with the 
Thasian revolt of 410, he merely follows, as we have already 
suspected, a topical arrangement, and does not mean to ascribe 
either of the two later events to the same year as the first. 
But if these later events do not belong to the year 410, neither 
do they necessarily belong to the year immediately following. 
The supposed chronological restraint is entirely removed, and 
we are free to follow the evidence already cited that Crate- 
sippidas only became nauarch two years afterward, in 408. 
Pasippidas's term may then be the year 409-408, a conclusion 
which accords well with the indications which have just been 
reviewed. 

But it will be objected that if Pasippidas was exiled for 
complicity with the Thasian revolt of 410, he must have been 
on the ground or near by in some official capacity, and not 
quietly at home in Sparta, still waiting for his commission as 
nauarch. The Thasian revolt, however, was, if I may say so, 
a continuous performance. Thasos had first revolted from 
Athens in 411, a year before this time, then back again to 
Athens. But this was by no means the end. For in I. 4. 9 
of the Hellenica we read, " Thrasybulus also subdued Thasos, 
which was in a bad state on account of wars and revolutions 
and famine." This was certainly as late as 408, probably in 
407. Since 410, accordingly, Thasos had gone back once 
more to Sparta, — surely once more, perhaps several times. 
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For trouble had been continuous, as Xenophon implies in the 
passage quoted. At any time, therefore, between 410 and 
407 Pasippidas might have been concerned in Thasian affairs 
in some way that was deemed disloyal to Sparta. The first 
mention of Thasos in 410 suggests to Xenophon the fate of 
Pasippidas ; if that fate overtook him as a result of events 
later than those of 410, it was no doubt careless in Xenophon 
to record it here. But such carelessness is far from unusual 
in the Hellenica ; it is evident again in connection with this 
same unhappy island of Thasos ; for, having left it Athenian 
in 410, Xenophon next mentions it to tell of its subjugation 
by Thrasybulus, an Athenian general, omitting all reference 
to a defection from Athens which must necessarily have 
taken place in the meantime. 

Thus far it appears at least possible that Pasippidas was 
chosen nauarch for the year 409-408. Evidence which goes 
very far to prove that such was really the case is found in the 
third chapter of the Hellenica. There (I. 3. 13) Pasippidas is 
mentioned as one of the Spartan ambassadors who accompany 
the Athenian embassy which Pharnabazus has engaged to 
conduct to the king. He is not only one of the Spartan am- 
bassadors, but the principal one, — Hao-nnri8a<; /cal erepoi is 
the language which Xenophon uses, although nine other 
envoys from various states are all mentioned by name. 
These embassies probably set out in the year 408, possibly a 
little earlier, certainly not later. Can it be possible that 
Pasippidas had already been banished, then so soon recalled 
from exile, and immediately intrusted with so extremely im- 
portant a mission ? Certainly such a supposition is altogether 
improbable. On the other hand, if we suppose that Pasippi- 
das had not yet been exiled, and that he was nauarch for the 
year 409-408, he would have been exactly the man to head a 
Spartan embassy to Persia, — an embassy which started out 
either toward the close or at the close of his year of com- 
mand. Just so, twenty years later, it was by virtue of his 
office as nauarch that Antalcidas undertook his famous mis- 
sion to the court of Susa. Such a parallel case is certainly 
significant. 
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At least three further bits of evidence tend to show that 
Pasippidas was not a recalled exile, but a nauarch, as yet un- 
accused, at the time when he acted as ambassador to Persia. 
In the first place, Hermocrates, the Syracusan, who is men- 
tioned in the list of the ambassadors, is described (I. 3. 13) as 
"already an exile," — rjBrj <f>evya>v. These words seem so en- 
tirely superfluous, in view of the fact that Xenophon has 
already told the whole story of Hermocrates's banishment, 
that they are suspected by all editors, and by some bracketed. 
Now in the list of ten ambassadors which is given, the name 
of Hermocrates immediately follows that of Pasippidas. I 
believe that Xenophon means the phrase ^Bj) <j>evya>v, which 
is applied to Hermocrates, to distinguish the two men, to indi- 
cate that, while Hermocrates's exile was an accomplished fact, 
that of Pasippidas was still in the future. Secondly, Pasippi- 
das was accused of having conspired against Sparta with 
Tissaphernes. Such a charge would naturally have been 
pressed against him, not while Tissaphernes was a nominal 
ally of Sparta and a power to be feared and conciliated, but 
after his fall and the advent of Cyrus, that is, after the year 
408. The third item of evidence is by far the most impor- 
tant. A few weeks after the departure of the embassy so 
often referred to, we find Clearchus, who was besieged in 
Byzantium, trying to help himself by gathering together the 
ships which had been left behind in the Hellespont by Pasip- 
pidas {Hell. I. 3. 17). How by him and when? If, as 
editors suppose, he had long ago been superseded in the 
nauarchia, then banished, and later recalled, these ships must 
have been drifting around in the Hellespont for two years or 
thereabouts, failing in some strange way to unite themselves 
to the Spartan fleet, and, still more strangely, escaping the 
vigilance of the Athenians, who during all this time had been 
coursing up and down the Hellespont at will. Such a sup- 
position is nothing less than impossible. Manifestly these 
ships had been under the command of Pasippidas as nauarch 
up to the time when, in the summer of 408, he set out upon 
his journey with Pharnabazus. So the evidence furnished by 
the Clearchus incident harmonizes with all the rest in indicat- 
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ing that Pasippidas was nauarch during the year 409-408. 
This fact confirms the conclusion already suggested by other 
arguments, that his successor, Cratesippidas, held office from 
408 to 407; and Cratesippidas, in his turn, was followed by 
Lysander, Callicratidas, and Aracus, each filling out the 
allotted term of one year, as required by Beloch's rule. 

It remains only to be noted that the interval between the 
death of Mindarus (410) and the succession of Pasippidas 
(409) was a kind of interregnum. For reasons which have 
already been given, Hippocrates, epistoleus and legal succes- 
sor of Mindarus, was left to command the Peloponnesian 
sailors — for fleet there was none — and to direct the building 
of new ships at Antandrus. The fact that he was thus left 
in command, and that the appointment of a new nauarch was 
delayed for a year, is no more a violation of Beloch's rule 
than the fact that during long periods of Spartan history the 
office of nauarch lapsed entirely. 

If the above conclusions are deemed sound, the succession 
of Spartan nauarchs will serve as a means of settling almost 
all the chronological uncertainties of the years from 411 to 
404, first and chiefly the important and long-disputed date of 
Alcibiades's return to Athens. 



